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THE NEW APPROACH 


New techniques of approach are needed today in employee-employer 
relations. In the face i iaenedns situations, many old methods are 
proving inadequate. It is said that strikes are threatening in four 
major industries. How far are these disturbances due to the difficulty 
of changing from the old to the new in personnel relations? 

The old methods were based on the belief that it was the privilege 
of the foreman or boss to order his workers around. But under the 
new philosophy of management, the boss seeks the codperation of his 
employees. The methods by which this philosophy is translated into 
practice require to be learned, by both management and men. 

Industrial executives are now realizing that they must understand 
the psychology of the men, what they think and why they think tt, 
their motives, loyalties, and incentives, and what influences them. No 
longer can a management-decided policy be forced on employees. 

One of the objectives of the Personnel Research Federation 1s to 
discover by research, rather than by a study of tradition, what are 
the best methods. This research can bring to bear on the solution of 
problems at hand the results of recent discoveries in economics, social 
psychology, psychiatry, medicine, education, industrial hygiene, etc. 

Knowledge derived from these sciences can be the basis of first hand 
investigations of specific industrial situations or problems. 
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Prepare 


N EXECUTIVE recently told a story of his experiences in 

A negotiating with employee representatives. In one meeting, he 

said, he noticed the men were not bringing up matters on the 

spur of the moment, but appeared to have “cooked them up” in ad- 

vance. So he looked for such “cooked up” propositions, and when he 

spotted one, deferred answering, giving the men a definite time a week 
or so later, when he would have his answer ready. 

Whether it is called ‘‘cooking up” or preparing, the method arrived 
at by these representatives of men and management was a sound 
method. Discussion of ill-defined, half-baked ideas in joint employer- 
employee conferences almost inevitably deteriorates into heated 
wrangling. 

From the standpoint of employee representatives, preparation is of 
paramount importance. Preparation enables them to restrict their 
requests to changes which they have a reasonable right to, thus increas- 
ing their chances of getting favorable consideration for a good part 
of what they ask. 

The effectiveness of preparation, from the point of view of employees 
was demonstrated in a certain company, employees of which for a long 
time had been scoring 100 per cent losses in their requests. 

Suddenly the employees showed amazing ability in bringing up 
pertinent questions and presenting them with force and strategy. The 
head office industrial relations division, after noticing in reports of 
conferences, the growing embarrassment of the local superintendent 
waited till he asked for aid, then went down and discovered that a 
union official from another industry had been prompting the representa- 
tives. The head office man spent three days effecting a compromise, 
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and left the local superintendent in a more chastened and reasonabk 
mood. 

Which brings us to the question of what management must do in 
the way of analysis and preparation for joint conferences with em- 
ployees. As Mr. Balderston says in his recent book on Executive 
Guidance of Industrial Relations (reviewed in this number of the 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL), ‘the issue is to secure the best that democracy can 
offer without loss of efficiency at those points where autocracy js 
superior.” 

This means that if the employee representatives of 500 or son 
men present a request, it is entitled to consideration. Even if it js 
presented in a fumbling way, management is wise if it digs deeper than 
the surface to find the basic motivation, treats that with respect, and 
if necessary aids the men to formulate their ideas. 

An alternative is to let the men bring up their arguments one by 
one, and as they bring them up, to knock them down one by one, 
This is what the president did most of the time in the conference 
reported on P. 6 of this number. He avoided making an immediate 
concession, but dissipated good will assets that his predecessors had 
built up, and thereby laid up a store of trouble for the company. 

Among the types of questions which management should ask itself 
in preparing for a joint conference with employees, are: What is really 
back of this request? Why do the men ask for an increase in pay 
when the company is paying higher wages than other companies in 
the same town? Are they trying to put something over? Are they 
prompted by agitators who want to make capital out of the company’s 
expected refusal? Have the employees been refused reasonable re 
quests so regularly that in desperation they go to extreme lengths! 
Have they been refused reasonable requests regarding working cond 
tions so that they want extra payment because of unsatisfactory work- 
ing conditions? Have they read in the paper of extra dividends paid 
stockholders? 

It is admittedly difficult for management to get the true answer to 
questions such as these. One of the reasons for the difficulty lies in 
management’s one-sided viewpoint, which may even lead the industrial 
relations director to tell the general manager what the latter wants t0 
know, instead of the real facts. 

For example, the recently appointed operating vice-president of 
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EDITORIAL 3 


one company with 30,000 employees, found one of his plants 70 per 
cent unionized. He was at a loss to understand the situation, because 
a recent report by his personnel director had shown that 60 per cent 
of decisions in employee representation conferences had been in favor 
of employees. The personnel director, however, had neatly omitted 
to mention that the 40 per cent of decisions against employees had 
been on the issues that really mattered. 

Management, in this instance, had failed to get the true facts. The 
facts should be gotten, even if management has to go outside the com- 
pany for interpretation. 

After finding and checking the answers to the first set of questions 
(those mentioned above), the next step by management in preparing 
for a conference might well be to ask itself the following: 

What should be our policy in regard to these requests? If we accede 
to them, what will the employees bring up next? If we refuse, what 
affect will the refusal have on employee good will? What method of 
refusal shall we adopt? 

The excellent results that follow from adequate consideration of 
these questions cannot be too strongly stressed. In one company, 
with plants in different states, a study of conference reports showed 
how different plant managers handled requests. One manager, in- 
stead of refusing a request for a change in working conditions, suggested 
that the employee representatives take a vote on it, among the em- 
ployees, to see whether it was really wanted. The majority of em- 
ployees voted no. In one of the other plants, the manager followed 
the léss desirable course of arguing with the representatives and telling 
them! he believed the majority were opposed to the change, and that 
therefore he would deny the request. 

On another occasion, the first manager said he did not look with 
favor on a certain employees’ proposal, but advised them to write it 
out so that he could take it up with the head office. The head office 
granted the request. 

The second manager just turned the men down cold on a similar 
Proposition. In many other cases, the methods of the first were more 
astute than those of the second manager. 

The result was that the first manager had to handle fewer com- 
plaints and grievances, and received many more positive suggestions 
for improvement of working conditions that increased efficiency and 
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saved the company money. In his plant, there was true employe 
representation. 

As a further preparation for present and future conferences, man. 
agement might well make an analysis of past conferences. This 
analysis should include subjects brought up, pressure exerted by em. 
ployees, percentage and kind of decisions in favor of employees, number 
of positive suggestions brought up, increases or decreases in number 
of grievances, etc. 

There are definite trends and changes in the type of subject brought 
up by employees as an employee representation plan gets older. An 
effort should be made to forecast some of the new questions. 

New legislation and new economic conditions will bring new re. 
quests. Increases of dividends and publications of salaries of executives 
are sure to bring increased pressure for changes in hours, wages and 
working conditions. 

It is of particular importance, if a previous conference has adjourned 
in a jam, to have the unsuccessful conference analyzed from every angle. 
Only by this means can a continuance of futile thrashing around be 
avoided. Alternate bases of agreement can be worked out, and tactics 
and strategy can be planned. 

If questions and difficulties are anticipated, preparation can be 
made to answer in a manner that will satisfy employees, educate them 
in the processes of employee representation, and allay any suspicion 
and bad feeling. 


Practical Education 


OW many educated people does America need? How much 

H education should they have and what sort of education should 

they have? Unemployment among persons with higher educa- 

tion during the past five years has been serious. Yet the nation’s need 

of properly trained persons with broad understanding of social, eco 
nomic, and industrial problems was never greater. 

Dean Seashore of the University of Iowa suggests that if a thorough 
going job analysis of higher education were made it would show among 
other things “that higher education is for an intellectual aristocracy an 
had very little to do with ordinary occupationals of business, govett- 
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EDITORIAL 5 


ment, or the arts and crafts.” Is this the basic cause of unemployment 
among college graduates! ? 

He points out certain tendencies in education over past years which 
are aggravating this situation. The chief of these are the increasing 
length of training in professional colleges and the disappearance of 
really required vocational schools. 

“Vicious policy” is the term he applies to “the transition from the 
business college to the college of commerce, the short course in agri- 
culture to the college course which educates the boy away from the 
farm, from the polytechnic to the engineering college.” 

There is no reason why a reversal of this tendency should lead to 
a lowering of educational standards. Perhaps the greatest fear is a 
lowering of cultural standards whatever they may be. But if a boy 
wants to become a master mechanic or works manager, or farmer, or 
even elementary school headmaster, he should not be spoiled for these 
occupations by neglecting their basic essentials in order to give him a 
prolonged exposure to cultural infection. He may be immune anyway. 

The high percentage of employment among Antioch boys, educated 
under the codperative plan is evidence of the value of more practical 
education. Whether the crop of poets graduating from this College 
is less than usual is not known. Perhaps a little crop restriction of 
aesthetes might be a good idea. In any event in a system of exposing 
students who are acquiring culture to substantial contact with the 
affairs of life seems to lie the basis for answers to the questions raised 
above. America wants all her people educated, if they do not get too 
much of it and if it is planned to make them better citizens. 





Errors in Methods of Conducting 
Round-Table Negotiations betwee, 
Management and Men Often Lead ty 
Major Industrial Disputes. Some of 
the Mistakes and How to Avoid Them, 


Tragic Mistakes 
in Conferences 


By C. S. SLocomBE 


Personnel Research Federation 


HIS is the era of the negotiat- a sour taste in the mouths of al 
ing conference. With collec- participants, and lead on to costly 
tive bargaining recognized as __ strikes or cause bad feeling lasting for 
the established practice in more and _ years. 
more industries, the need for skill in A case in point is a conference ina 
conducting round table negotiations is certain company, which is one among 
growing. the many conferences of management 
Payment of millions of dollars in and men which the Personnel Re- 
wages, avoidance of strikes, the fates search Federation is studying and ama. 
of unions or of individual business en- lysing. This conference ended badly. 
terprises, sometimes depend on how ‘The men were left dissatisfied with the 
well practiced in conference technique outcome and their good will which had 
are the participants on both sides. been built up over a period of years 
And yet there is really no confer- was seriously damaged. Yet the dis 
ence technique as yet. Representa- pute which led to the conference was 
tives of both management and men over what was in itself a compare 
habitually come to these sessions with- tively unimportant issue. The facts 
out sufficient preparation. Chances were known and had they and the 
to smooth things out to the satisfac- issues been clearly stated, trouble 
tion of both are not made the most of, could have been avoided. 
and asaresult many conferencesleave | The dispute arose over a mode 


—— 
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ately costly mistake which led to spoil- 
ing of materials and equipment. A 
worker was discharged as being re- 
sponsible. The men made an issue of 
it. It became the chief subject of dis- 
cussion for months. Finally the Pres- 
ident of the Company visited the 
plant where it occurred, and in con- 
ference attempted to settle the dif- 
ficulty. 

An employee representation plan 
was in operation in the Company. It 
provided as usual for separate meet- 
ings of the employee representatives, 
and a Joint Conference with equal 
representation by men and manage- 
ment to consider grievances and dis- 
putes not settled lower down in the 
organization. There was a provision 
in the Plan that in the event of fail- 
ure to agree in the Joint Conference, 
an umpire could be appointed or 
appeal made to the State Labor De- 
partment. 

The Joint Conference could not 
agree on this case, and the manage- 
ment refused to agree to the appoint- 
ment of an umpire on the grounds that 
the men did not have acase. Accord- 
ing to the plan the next step was for 
the men to ask the State Labor De- 
partment to mediate. But the men 
preferred to try to persuade manage- 
ment to agree to the appointment of 
an arbitrator whose decision would be 
binding on both parties. 

The verbatim report of the confer- 
ence between the president, general 
manager, and works superintendent 
and the employer representatives is 
a human document of psychological 
interactions of unusual interest. (An 


analysis of the conference is given in 
conclusion.) 

Just before arrival of the manage- 
ment representatives, the men held a 
short preliminary meeting. 

Employee Chairman: What are we 
going to ask the president? The 
toughest part in asking him is that 
he made a statement the last time he 
was here that we really knew more 
about the plan than he did. But we 
want to see if he can’t help us with 
this interpretation. I still haven’t 
got the interpretation that the gen- 
eral manager and superintendent gave 
us. They still got us in a deadlock 
and can’t go any further with the 
conciliation committee. 

The Chairman was clearly guilty 
here of hazy thinking. If he had 
thought out in advance what the 
men wanted, he would have made 
a better start. There were three 
issues; (1) the case of the discharged 
worker, (2) matters that the men 
could be brought up to the concilia- 
tion committee, and (3) procedure in 
case of failure to agree in this Com- 
mittee. 

An employee representative, then 
asked the Chairman, “Are we going 
into the details of Joe’s case or just 
an interpretation of the plan?” 

“Go as far as you can, I would say,” 
replied the Chairman. 

Here again the Chairman is muddy 
in his thinking. He does not answer 
the question, does not define definite 
objectives. 

The preliminary conference pro- 
ceeded, the workers adopting the 
fatalistic attitude that management 
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would interpret the plan in manage- 
ment’s favor, instead of themselves 
setting up their own idea of a fair 
interpretation of the plan, and then 
seeking agreement on it. 

The president arrived, and the 
Employee Chairman opened: 

Employee Chairman: Gentlemen, I 
will call the meeting to order. At 
your request the President is here. 
I also extended an invitation to the 
General Manager and Superintend- 
ent. I don’t suppose Mr. President, 
you have gone through the minutes 
in this case. I don’t know whether 
you are familiar with it or not. 

President: 1 don’t know either. 
What is it? 

Chairman: 
charge of a man. 
in the conciliation. 
deadlock 

He then carried on thus for several 
minutes, mixing up the case of the 
man, the Joint Committee deadlock, 
his 20 years experience with the 
Company, history repeating itself 
and wound up with a threat. In- 
stead of this chaos of ill defined 
thoughts, systematic thinking through 
of the three real issues would have 
led to three possible openings, such as: 

(1) Mr. » you have come here 
specially for this conference, and I as- 
sume you know all the details. There- 
fore it is not necessary for me to re- 
state them. We should like your 
opinion of (a) the dismissal of this 
man, (b) what subjects can properly 
be considered by the Joint Conference 


It concerns the dis- 
We had the case 
We got in a 


and (c) the best way out of the present 
difficulty. 

or (2) An orderly brief statement of 
the facts and the three issues, with 
request for the President’s opinion, 

or (3) A statement that there were 
three issues, briefly mention them and 
a request that Number I be settled 
first. 

Further brief discussion of the 
discharged employee followed: 

President: Everything I have seen 
indicates that the man was lax or 
was not qualified. 

Employee Chairman: That is what 
management attempted to _ prove. 
From the evidence we didn’t see it 
that way. As far as the plan is con 
cerned, if management attempts to 
interpret to their advantage certain 
paragraphs, they are not fair. 

President: What advantage was it 
to management to discharge this 
man? 

The Employee Chairman does not 
follow through the first issue, the 
case of the discharged employee, but 
brings in the Plan again. The Pres- 
dent in his question tried to brig 
the discussion back to the man’s cast 
by misunderstanding the last sentence. 

Employee Chairman: The manage 
ment will have to answer that. 

President: There can’t be any po 
sible advantage. (He then continued 
with a long statement in the cours 
of which he admitted that the equip 
ment was “‘not in perfect condition’ 
He further said “I didn’t agree with 
the complete discharge of this man 
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It wasn’t his fault and he should be 
jven work in some other capacity.’’) 

Employee Chairman: 1 heard the 
other day that the man had been 
terribly burned before. One of the 
men said he thought the fellow was 
“heat shy,” but that in time he might 
work out of it. When a baseball 
player gets up to bat and gets hit in 
the head, he is ‘“‘bat shy” for a season 
or two. (The Chairman further said 
he thought the foreman was “‘just 
as equally as guilty as the man.” He 
wound up as usual with a statement 
about the Plan.) 

This is a curious interchange of 
statements. The President made an 
admission regarding the equipment 
which the men might have used as 
an alibi for the man. He then said, 
“It wasn’t his fault.” Antagonistic 
employee representatives might have 
selected these admissions and used 
them as arguments why the man 
should be reinstated. Instead, they 
gave a reason why the man was not 
qualified and then inferentially ad- 
mitted the fault of the man in the 
statement, “the foreman was equally 
guilty.’ The President could have 
followed up these admissions, in 
seeking to have the men realize that 
the Company had not discharged the 
man without due cause. 

But it is unnecessary to consider 
what might have happened if the 
parties to the dispute had been un- 
friendly. Surely here was the basis 
for an amicable settlement of issue 
No. 1 by which the man would be 


rehired and given work in some other 
capacity at least until he recovered 
from his heat shyness. ; 

Neither the employee representa- 
tives nor the President made use of 
this opportunity, but allowed the 
argument to shift back to the Plan. 

President: Answering the second 
point you made in my opinion, and 
my interpretation of the plan, is that 
this isn’t a matter for conciliation, 
arbitration or scarcely for the body 
of the representatives. It is a matter 
of the supervisory departments super- 
vising the working forces, which is 
their duty in the Plan, as well as 
under any other situation. The only 
grounds that this committee would 
have for objecting to a decision would 
be that they could show fraud. In 
other words, if the Superintendent 
had shown personal malice against 
this man and carried out an unfair 
act and because of that, then it is a 
matter for this body, or conciliation, 
or state industrial commission, or as 
far as you want togo. In my opinion 
this is not a question for the body at 
all unless you can show fraud. 

He took it on himself to explain the 
plan, and although the men asked him 
to do so, might well have done it in 
another way both to avoid unpopu- 
larity and to clarify discussion. After 
insisting on settling the issue of the 
discharged employee he might have 
said: “I do not need to give you man- 
agement’s view of this. It is quite 
clear in what it says. Read this 
paragraph :— 
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(a) The right to hire and discharge 
shall be vested in the Company, and 
only the fairness of any action under 
this paragraph shall be a proper sub- 
ject for review by the Joint Con- 
ference. 

He might have had the representa- 
tives read this and other relevant 
clauses, word by word if necessary. 
Then if it were found that there were 
places where the meaning was not 
clear, or was conflicting, he could have 
tried to lead the meeting to agree on 
meanings. In this way he would have 
been sitting down with the men in a 
true joint conference, having as its 
basic purpose, agreement. 

Further mixed discussion about the 
discharged man and the Plan fol- 
lowed, in which another employee rep- 
resentative, took up the cudgels on 
behalf of the man, but wandered from 
point to point having no thought out 
plan of action. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: I don’t see 
why some disputes are permitted to 
go into the Committee and others 
are not. (This should have been 
issue No. 2 in a planned conference.) 

President: Of course the direction 
of the working forces must be in 
skilled hands. That isn’t a matter 
for motions. That is a matter for 
experienced practice. The company 
couldn’t continue to exist on any 
other basis. It isn’t existing very 
heartily right now as a matter of fact. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: Does that 
mean that it couldn’t exist if the 
management was turned over to the 
men in the plant? 


President: That means the appoint. 
ment of people for jobs, I would say 
that is right, because they don’t know, 
Take yourself for example. If you 
had knowledge you would be a mem. 
ber of the management. Automati. 
cally you would be sought out. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: 1 wouldn't 
say he was unfairly discharged—that 
there was malice shown. In my 
opinion there was some mistake along 
the line somewhere. He might have 
shown a weakness, but there are no 
statements or any other thing that 
he had done that might prove him 
incompetent or negligent. 

President: 1 don’t think he should 
be discharged. I think he should be 
reinstated in some capacity where his 
services would not result in_ losses 
that affect us all. Just like Babe 
Ruth. He pitches sometimes and he 
plays center-field sometimes. 

Note issue No. 1 coming up again 
and an opportunity for settlement 
present in the interchange if it had 
been followed up either by the Pres 
dent or the Employee Representa 
tive. But a new point is brought in 

Employee Repr. No. 2: Also 
regard to our Committee. I dont 
believe we should have the Com 
mittee instructed. Don’t you believe 
the Committee should be allowed to 
vote according to their own individual 
judgment? 

President: Were you forced to vote 
as you didn’t think? 

Employee Repr. No. 2: I was not, 
but five members of the Committee 
were. 
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General Manager: He is referring 
to a statement I made in the Com- 
mittee and which I will repeat. That 
on matters of that kind, management, 
as represented by me, would not 
agree that an umpire should be 
appointed. 
Taesident: Well, 
either. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: That would 
be all right if each man voted accord- 
ing to their individual opinion, but 
they didn’t. 

General Manager: Well, if someone 
guides me to a better opinion, I hope 
I have sense enough to take it. I 
don’t stick to an opinion when it has 
been proven to me that that opinion 
is wrong. I never instructed them 
how to vote at any time. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: You did 
instruct them. 

General Manager: No, I stated 
management’s position, as I do now. 

Employee Repr. No. 3: In that case 
what is the use in having a Concilia- 
tion Committee? Is it necessary that 
there must be malice or that a foreman 
must be crooked always to fire a man 
unjustly, 

President: In my opinion it is. 

Employee Repr. No. 3: It is not to 
my mind. Those foremen are not 
any more perfect than I am or any 
other man. I have never yet stated 
that this man was maliciously handed 
something. My point of view of the 
Plan is that we have a chance to 
bring out (of course, in our humble 
way. We can’t bring it out like you 
fellows) that a man has been unjustly 


I don’t agree 
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treated. The general belief of the 
men is that he was unjustly fired 
because this could have happened to 
the best man and he wouldn’t have 
seen it. 

General Manager: And the best 
man will be discharged if he doesn’t 
see. That’s his responsibility. 
That’s something you are always 
missing. Of course, there might be 
extenuating circumstances, which we 
have all the time. We don’t dis- 
charge men if there is not a good 
reason for discharging them. That’s 
the point you are missing. 

Employee Repr. No. 3: I am not 
missing anything. I know there isn’t 
a bit of truth in what you say. What 
do you suppose I have been doing over 
in that department? 

General Manager: I don’t know. 

Employee Repr. No. 3: Here you 
come out with the big “I” and you 
can stop something from going 
through the conciliation. That is 
why we had the President come down 
here to find out how something can 
be stopped in the Conciliation where 
it should go on agreeably to its com- 
pletion. It always has been done. 
This fighting and crucifying the man. 
That’s not what I want to hear. I 
argued down along the line for some- 
thing, and I still argue and still stand 
just where I did. It hasn’t been 
proved to me that he was justly fired 
and that it wouldn’t have happened 
to anybody. I would like to ask the 


President for his interpretation of the 
paragraph in the Plan that tied up 
the case in the middle of the Concilia- 
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tion Committee, and kept the case 
going from place to place skipping 
two procedures that have always been 
followed. I don’t see anything to 
fear in a referee, and the argument 
you put up and brought up there is 
no good. It looks to me like you 
are just stopping the case in the 
Conciliation Committee. 

Some bitterness at the General 
Manager showed in the above. It 
looks as if the men regarded his 
action in this matter as too arbitrary. 
The discussion proceeded, and finally 
Empl. Repr. No. 2, in the following 
question, wisely turned from passion 
to logic: 

Employee Repr. No. 2: What is the 
objection of the management to have 
an umpire decide this case? Lawyers 
and judges decide situations, a lot of 


them being more important than this 
case, and their decision is binding. I 
don’t know why a fair minded man 
couldn’t decide a question of this 


type. If he decides in favor of the 
management, it suits me. 

President: There is no objection. 
There is no case here unless you 
can show some irregularity, an ac- 
tion which apparently doesn’t exist 
here. 

At this point the men lost an oppor- 
tunity. They might have seized on 
the President’s statement, “There is 
no objection,” and sought an agree- 
ment that the umpire’s duty should 
be to decide if there was a case. But 
the Employee Chairman interjected 
with a complaint against the General 
Manager. 

Employee Chairman: It is rather 


startling, Mr. President. I think the 
General Manager will bear me out jy 
this, that ever since he came here, aj 
cases that came into the Conciliatig, 
have been voted in favor of manag. 
ment, with the exception of one Case, 
and the management voted in favy 
of the man one time. Ever sing 
Mr. came here, we don’ 
ever attempt to take the advantay, 
Employee Repr. No. 2, apparently 
the most intelligent of the employe 
negotiators, made some good point 
but does not follow them through 
partly because of irrelevant interje. 
tions by other employee represent. 
tives. The dialogue shows clear) 
that the employees spoiled their om 
case by not working out their plan 
before the conference started. 
President: 1 think you have a fee. 
ing that the conciliation committe 
supersedes the management, but t 
doesn’t in matters of that kind, suc 
as additional equipment and que 
tions of that nature. Matters of that 
kind must be run by the supervisoy 
departments. That is specified m 
the plan. For example, suppose som 
of the men would like to have a nev 
building, and you go and carry ity 
to the Conciliation Committee, ani 
that Committee ends in a deadlot, 
but they do agree to appoint an arb 
trator, and he decides that a nef 
building should be built. In tha 
case we wouldn’t do that anyway. 
Employee Repr. No. 2: Why & 
that as an illustration? If yo 
brought that into the Conciliatig 
Committee, we would simply say 1 
President: That is only one st 
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removed from the assumption. that 
the Conciliation Committee has any 


jurisdiction over the operation of this 


plant and the direction of the working 
forces. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: That is aside 
from the duties of the Conciliation. 
It doesn’t say that that should be 
the duty of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee in the Plan, but it does say 
that their duties shall have to do with 
the settlement of disputes. 

This was a very good point, “their 
duties (i.e. the duties of the Joint 
Committee) shall have to do with 
the settlement of disputes.” The 
representative might have empha- 
sized and clarified this further by 
saying, “This is a dispute, and there- 
fore obviously a proper subject for 
the Committee’s consideration.” 

President: It doesn’t mean to pass 
judgment on a man’s ability. That 
doesn’t belong to the Conciliation 


| Committee or the representatives, or 


anyone, except management. 
Employee Repr. No. 2: Why didn’t 
management keep it out of the com- 
mittee in the first place if it was man- 
agement’s prerogative to say that it 
had no business in the Committee? 
President: The plan is perfectly 
clear on that. If this man has been 
fraudulently discharged, then imme- 
diately it becomes the business of the 
body of representatives, to be taken 
up first with the foreman, then with 
the superintendent, and then through 
the courses laid down in the plan. 
Employee Repr. No. 3: Here is a 
report, which shows that the man was 
discharged for negligence and when 


it came to Committee it was said he 
was discharged for incompetence. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Mr. Presi- 
dent, aside from the man’s case, I 
didn’t know we were going to review 
the question. I thought it was a 
matter of interpreting the plan. If 
we are going to eliminate this last 
provision of the plan that calls for a 
hearing of all cases before the Concil- 
lation Committee: and in case of 
disagreement and of an umpire or 
referee; if you are going to eliminate 
that clause and dictate that you can 
settle everything or any case that 
comes to the Conciliation Committee, 
then the way I see it you have dis- 
carded the whole Plan. You are no 
longer trying to get along with the 
plan. The plan provides that things 
should go through certain channels 
to the Conciliation Committee, and 
from the Conciliation Committee to 
an umpire, and from there to arbi- 
tration, and if you eliminate that, you 
are eliminating the whole plan. We 
are just wasting our time here, if you 
are going to eliminate that part of it. 
I don’t see anything in the Plan about 
fraud. 

Here was issue No. 3 (what to do in 
case of deadlock) being mixed in with 
issue No. 2 (which cases are properly 
subjects for consideration of the 
Conciliation Committee). Again the 
individual employee representatives 
bring up different aspects and argu- 
ments, instead of logically dealing 
with one point at a time. 

President: You represent the man 
as an individual not as to his ability. 
This is a negligence case and you 
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representatives should have come in 
and demanded his discharge. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Who is the 
judge of this ability? 

President: The management en- 
tirely. That is what they are hired 
for. 

Employee Repr. No. 5: We are not 
satisfied that the man has been 
justly discharged and we have the 
right to bring this out before manage- 
ment. Have we got the right man? 
We say NO. 

President: 1 think he has been 
properly dismissed. I believe he 
should be given work in some other 
capacity for his sake. 

Employee Repr. No. 6: It appears 
to me that the President has a one 
sided picture of this whole thing. I 
wonder if he is familiar with the 
facts. 

President: I have read the minutes. 
I haven’t talked to the General 
Manager. 

Employee Repr. No. 6: That equip- 
ment gave trouble on the batch 
before this one. I just wondered if 
this was taken into consideration. 

President: 1 am sure it was by the 
management here. 

Employee Representative No. 3 
then made a long statement about 
previous troubles in the plant and 
that was discussed for a time. As is 
often the case in these conferences, 
when the leaders seem to be failing 
to develop their points properly, the 
followers, with no concerted action 
and usually with less ability, bring 





in other points which add to the 
confusion. 

Employee Chairman: I can’t under. 
stand why you won’t let this Concilia. 
tion Committee go. We are divided 
in the Committee. It is up to us to 
take it to the State Industrial Com. 
mission if we want to take it there. 

General Manager: Why don’t you 
do it? It definitely states what you 
can do. 

Employee Chairman: Well if that’s 
what you want, Mr. President, when 
the Committee meets Friday then 
she goes to the State Industrial 
Commission. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a motion we do not 
make any such statement and that 
we table it and adjourn. 

President: 1 don’t recommend you 
take it to the Commission. I don’t 
think this is a case. I think it falls 
outside the Conciliation Committee. 

Employee Chairman: You said why 
don’t you take it there. 

President: You have a perfect right 
to take it there. I don’t recommend 
it because I believe that wherever 
you take it you will lose. 

The men then started all over 
again as to the duties of the Com- 
mittee, the fact that the man had not 
yet been given other work, whether 
the man was unjustly discharged, 
whether management can make mis- 
takes, etc. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Wouldn't 
it be fair to leave it up to some dis- 
interested party? 
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General Manager: It isn’t always 
true that a disinterested party is 
qualified to make the decision. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Why not, if 
he has all the evidence? 

President: He would have to have 
the technical knowledge as well. 

After a few more interchanges, the 
meeting adjourned in an atmosphere 
of bitterness. Due to bad planning, 


no one was satisfied, no one happy. 


Today four months later, tension 
still rules. Management and men 
are still engaging in bitter arguments 
over the case. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have said that the fruitlessness 
of this conference was due primarily 
to lack of preparation. The written 
records of previous meetings should 
have been studied carefully by both 
sides. 

The men, in making their prepara- 
tions, might have reviewed in their 
minds the following facts: 

They were sold on the employee 
representation plan. For them it was 
a Bill of Rights which guaranteed 
them a hearing on all matters they 
might bring up. And up till this case 
it had always been satisfactory. 

Now suddenly they came up against 
acase in which the machinery of the 
plan failed. True enough, they could 
appeal to the State Labor Depart- 
ment. But if this appeal to an out- 
sider was necessary, did it not mean 
that their rights were no longer pro- 
tected by the employee representation 
plan they so strongly believed in? 
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And did not the question of ade- 
quacy of the plan far outweigh the 
case of the discharged man, as far as 
the employees were concerned? 

Having concluded that an adequate 
plan was the matter of greatest impor- 
tance, the men in preparing for the 
conference should have asked them- 
selves specifically what it was about 
the plan that made it unsatisfactory. 
Was there some inconsistency or 
ambiguity, or was management being 
grossly unfair? 

If they had thought it over they 
would have concluded that the follow- 
ing clause was not as clear cut as it 
might be: 

“The right tohire and discharge shall 
be vested in the company, but the 
fairness of any action under this para- 
graph shall be a proper subject for 
review, by the Joint Conference.” 

The word “fairness” in this clause 
was a stumbling block from the point 
of view of the men. What did it 
mean? Management, in_ previous 
conferences, had held that only delib- 
erate intent to discriminate, or mali- 
ciousness, constituted lack of fairness, 
and that the case was therefore not 
subject to review. The men, on the 
other hand, held that unfairness could 
result from an unwitting mistake, that 
this was so in the case in question, and 
that the case was therefore one for 
review. 

Here was a radical difference in 
interpretation. Through a reading 
of previous minutes, the men should 
have concluded that this should be 
made a separate issue to be divorced 
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entirely from the case of the dis- 
charged employee. 

The dictionary gives the following 
definition of the word “unfair’’: 

“Marked by dishonesty or fraud; 
showing partiality or prejudice; dis- 
honest.” 

The definition would appear to back 
up the stand of the management that 
the case should not be reviewed, since 
the men did not claim dishonesty, 
fraud, partiality, or prejudice on the 
part of the boss who fired the man. 
The case was really one involving not 
fraud but simply a mistake in judg- 
ment on the part of the management. 

The men might therefore have con- 
cluded they should strive to secure an 
amendment to the clause which would 
definitely state that injustices to them 
resulting from ‘“‘mistakes” should be 
subject to review as were those due 
to fraud, partiality, dishonesty or 
prejudice. To negotiate such an 
amendment obviously did not require 
the presence of an arbitrator. 

Finally, there is the case of the dis- 
charged man. The assistant superin- 
tendent had previously indicated his 
opinion that the man should be re- 
hired in some other capacity. The 
representatives should have decided 
beforehand whether to seek to have 
this translated into an offer, then ac- 
cept it pending the settlement of all 
issues, or whether keeping the case 
open would strengthen their position 
on the other issues. 

In order not to hazard failure in 
their major aim, the securing of an 
amendment to the plan to provide ma- 





chinery for dealing with cases of al- 
leged injustice, the men should have 
decided to get the discharge case out 
of the way first. So they should have 
sought and accepted the reasonable 
compromise the management was pre- 
pared to make, retaining, if they 
wished, the right to reopen the case 
under the amendment, if they suc- 
ceeded in negotiating it. 

Proper preparation for the confer- 
ence would have shown the employee 
representatives that there were three 
simple objectives: 

1. Reinstatement of the man,—if 
necessary in some other position in 
the plant. 

2. Securing of an amendment to the 
plan, giving them the right to bring 
up cases of alleged injustice and pro- 
viding machinery for dealing with 
such cases. 

3. Possibly also the obtaining of 
permission to consider the man’s case 
again through the amended plan. 

What preparations should the man- 
agement representatives have made? 
In addition to thinking the dispute 
through to the above three simple 
issues, they should have reached deci- 
sions on the following points: 

1. What to do about reinstatement 
of the man. 

2. How to meet a request from the 
men for an amendment giving them 
increased rights. 

3. Whether, if made, to grant a 
request of the men that any new 
amendment be made retroactive and 
therefore applicable to the case of the 
discharged man. 
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4. What to do in case the men, lack- 
ing education and lacking clear under- 
standing of meanings, would not have 
thought the issues through clearly, 
and would therefore dispute the mean- 
ing of the clause in question, insist on 
an arbitrator, and ask for complete 
reinstatement of the man to his old 


job. 


After arriving at decisions on these 
points, management might have con- 
sidered which of the following two 
general attitudes to adopt: 

1. An attitude of complete inde- 
pendence of interest, leaving the men 
to present their case as best they 
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could, and letting them take the con- 
sequences of defeat if they did poorly 
at it. 

2. An attitude of assuming respon- 
sibility for the success of the confer- 
ence, and aiding the men in clarifying 
the issues so that an amicable basis of 
agreement could be reached. 


(In the next issue of the Personnel 
Fournal, there will appear a second 
analysis of conference methods, describ- 
ing conferences in which management 


, succeeded in assisting employee repre- 


sentatives without impinging upon their 
independence.) 


Many middle-aged men and women, 
now regarded as unemployable or in- 
efficient, need only individual testing 
as to what intensity of illumination is 
best for them. 


Sight and Intensity 
of Light 


By C. E. Ferree, G. Ranp 
and E. F. Lewis 


From the Laboratory of Physiological Optics, 
Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Unscientific lighting can be very expensive, in both current and efficiency. The 
conclusions of Ferree, Rand and Lewis of the Wilmer Eye Institute on this subject 
are of particular importance to the much discussed workers in the middle and older 
age groups, and to those who employ them. It may be that the unemployability 
of many of these workers is due to the failure of management to supply them with 
the correct intensity of light. Certainly it is true that many present older workers, 
regarded as inefficient, would become more useful employees if their vision was studied 
by the methods of Ferree and Rand, and proper illumination supplied. 

These authors are convinced that great benefits would accrue to both employees 
and management, through segregating, wherever possible, workers of different ages, 
under different intensities of light. 

It is useless and wasteful, they conclude, to provide a high degree of illumination 
for persons in their twenties whose eyes are free of certain defects. Vision of persons 
in this group reaches a high degree of acuity at an intensity of 10 foot candles, and 
grows more acute very slowly as the intensity increases beyond this point. 

On the other hand, in the middle aged group, a higher intensity is of great value. 
There is considerable variation among individuals, and the proper illumination cal 
turn an inefficient worker in this group into an efficient one. 
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Old people in general need a rather high intensity of illumination. 
increase of intensity beyond a certain point, however, is slow. 

They also suggest testing the eyes of each worker right on the job, because there is 
an ideal degree of intensity for each individual. Some few will do their best work 
under the illumination intended for another age group. 

Conclusions of Ferree, Rand and Lewis may well be of great importance to all who 
employ clerks, typists, compositors, watchmakers, machine operators and mechan- 
ics—in fact any class of worker required to use his eyes. 

Drs. Ferree and Rand have constructed and are using a conveniently portable 
device by means of which the intensity of light on the actual work of an employee can 
be varied over a wide range without alteration in color or composition of the light, 
and without change in the size, shape or position of the illuminated area. The pur- 
pose of this instrument is to find the amount of light needed and preferred for different 
types of work, and for different types and ages of eyes, right in the plant or office. 
The device is provided with a calibrated scale of intensities from which the amount 
of light delivered at any time can be read, so that it serves the purposes of both a 
variable illuminator and light meter. 

The new instrument, which can be operated by a personnel executive or company 
physician, has been used in the plant of the printer of this Journal. As a result of the 
survey of the eyesight of the 200 employees, and the lighting conditions under which 
they were working, the recommendations made resulted in considerable improvement 


The effect of 


in the efficiency of many employees. 


ANY old eyes may be given 
M the same power to see as 

young eyes have, by suitably 
increasing the intensity of light shin- 
ing upon their work. Even today 
much work is still done under the 
insufficient artificial illumination of 5 
foot candles and sometimes even as 
low as 2.5 foot candles. (Foot candle 
is the term used by lighting experts 
tomeasure light. One foot candle is 
the amount of light that would fall 
on a page from one candle placed one 
hot away. A 100 candle power lamp 
S feet from a page gives 4 foot can- 
dles.) If given 60 foot candles of 
light, the eyes of a person 63 years 
of age may have the same acuity as 
the average of three young persons 
at § foot candles illumination. This 


is a matter of great practical impor- 
tance. Even eyes 70 years old at 100 
foot candles have been given the 
same acuity as young eyes at 1.0 foot 
candle. 

Obviously then a great deal can 
be done in eliminating age as a factor 
in working efficiency by suitable 
gradation of the intensity of illumi- 
nation for different age groups. Also 
a great deal could be done in the 
interest of economy in lighting if 
workers were separated, whenever 
possible, into groups with respect to 
age. The high intensities of light 
which, unless there is some contra- 
indication, are an absolute necessity 
to middle-aged and old eyes are more 
or less wasted on young eyes. It is 
by no means our intention to say, 
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however, that high intensities within 
reasonable limitations, are not of 
benefit to young eyes but the age 
distinction should be clearly recog- 
nized. What in the one case is of 
minor benefit is in the other an ex- 
treme need. The money available 
for lighting in any given situation 
should, to be used economically, 
therefore be distributed so that the 
older workers get much light and 
the younger ones less. 

As part of a program of research, 
which we have planned in the inter- 
ests of a better understanding of the 
needs of older eyes and a better 
knowledge of ways to improve their 
functions and add to their comfort, 
we have found (1) the effect of change 
of intensity of light over a wide range 
on the acuity of both old and young 
eyes, (2) the amount of light required 
by both types of eye to give certain 
selected values of acuity and (3) the 
percentage increase in acuity for 
both types of eye with increase of 
intensity over a wide range, from one- 
half to one hundred foot candles. 

We have also demonstrated the 
importance of adding the determina- 
tion of acuity at different intensities 
of light to the routine examination 
of eyes and of including information 
on this point with the prescription 
given to the patient. It is extremely 
important to the older patient to 
know that he can still do a fair 
amount of the ocular work commonly 
assigned to younger people by so 
simple an expedient as using a suit- 
ably high intensity of light. 






RESEARCH METHODS 


In making this study our subjects 
looked at broken circles, the open. 
ings of which varied to subtend angles 
at the eye respectively of 2.4, 1.8 
1.2, 1.08, 0.96, 0.84, 0.72, 0.60, 0.48 
and 0.36 min. of arch at 6 meters, 
These test objects were mounted in 
turn as needed at the center of a 
rotatable disc, 12.4 cm. in diameter, 
surfaced with white paper of the same 
coefficient of reflection as the paper 
on which the test objects were printed, 
To provide an objective check on the 
judgment, the opening of the broken 
circle was turned in haphazard order 
into eight positions (0, 45, 90, 136, 
180, 225, 270 and 315 degrees) anda 
correct judgment of the position of 
the opening required in five of the 
eight positions. Visual acuity was 
rated as the reciprocal of the smallest 
visual angle that could be thus 
discriminated. 

Six intensities of light were used 
on the test surface, 0.5, 1.0, 5.0, 10.0, 
25.0 and 100.0 foot candles. The 
light was of daylight color. The 
units employed were from large and 
small studio lamps made by the 
Macbeth Daylighting Co. Changes 
of intensity were produced by sutt 
able changes in the distance of the 
units from the test surface. Each 


test was preceded by a period of 1 
minutes eye adaptation to the it 
tensity of illumination to be used. 
The test was begun for each person 
and each intensity of illumination 
with the size of test object that was 
nearest the threshold of acuity fo 
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him at that intensity of illumination. 
(Threshold of acuity is the smallest 
size that can be seen correctly.) The 
changes that were needed to give the 
threshold of acuity for each intensity 
were produced by changing the dis- 
tance of the eye from the test object. 

From the width of the opening of 
the break in the circle and its distance 
from the eye the visual acuity was 
computed in each case. The breadth 
of the opening of the circle was 
measured on a micrometer compara- 
tor. Asufficient number of tests was 
made to give a reliable measure of 
acuity, and due care was taken to 
prevent fatigue and to maintain a 
constant state of adaptation and time 
of exposure of the test object. 


RESULTS 


From the cases studied it has been 
considered sufficient to select the data 
obtained from seven persons for 
purposes of presentation here: three 
young persons with normal eyesight 
and four older persons who required 
reading glasses. The ages were 25, 
m,27, 42, §4, 68, and 7o. 

The great difference between 
younger and older observers may be 
shown by selecting certain well known 
values of visual acuity and the 
amounts of illumination required to 
attain them. For example, while 
one young person had a visual acuity 
f1, equivalent to being able to read 
the third last line on the usual Snellen 
fye testing chart, at’.5 foot candle, 
one of the older persons required 5.7 
hot candles of light to have the same 


clearness of vision. Though a young 
person could read the last line on the 
chart with 5.3 foot candles, an older 
person required 29 foot candles of 
light to read the same line. These 
results for our subjects are shown in 
Table I. 

Two of the older observers were not 
able to attain an acuity of 1.5 even 
at 100 foot candles. Their acuities 


at this intensity of light were re- 
spectively 1.37 and 1.28. 

The most important difference how- 
ever between younger and older per- 
sons is illustrated in Fig. 1. As the 


TABLE I 
Showing the difference between young and old eyes 





NUMBER OF FOOT CANDLES OF ILLUMINATION 





Younger observers Older observers 





.|M. E.| M.S. 
0.5 | 0.7 
0.8 | 1.6 
2.8 | 5.8 


J.B.| A.L.| D.S. 


5.7 
12.1 
29.0 


2.4 
6.2 
18.0 


























illumination increases from low in- 
tensities of light such as .5 to 10 foot 
candles acuity increases very rapidly 
for both groups. But further in- 
creases in light do not give propor- 
tionate increases in acuity for the 
younger group though they help 
greatly for the older persons. 

For the younger observers, the 
acuity attained at Io foot candles, 
averages 83 per cent of the value 
attained at 100 foot candles while for 
three next older observers the acuity 
attained at 10 foot candles averages 
only 62 per cent of the value gotten 
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at 100 ft-c. Curiously enough the 
oldest man, aged 70, though his 
acuity was at a much lower level 
throughout was like the younger 
group in that he reached at Io foot 
candles 82 per cent of the acuity 
attained at I00 ft-c. 

The difference in level between the 
group of young observers and for 
three of the older group decreases 


server's curve, however, is so much 
lower than that for the younger eyes 
that it is quite obvious he needs to 
take advantage of all the improve- 
ment he can feasibly obtain by the 
use of high intensities of light. 
The mitigation of the effects of 
increase of age by increase of in- 
tensity of light for the older group of 
less extreme age is quite striking. 
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Fra. 1. Tae Errect or Increase or INTENSITY OF ILLUMINATION ON AcuItTy, (A) ror THREE YOUNG 
OxsservErs; (B) ror Four Oper OsBsERVERS 


Range of illumination: 0.5 to 100 ft-c 


rapidly as the intensity of light is 
increased. This is due to the con- 
tinuous increase in acuity with in- 
crease of intensity of light up to 100 
ft-c for the older observers and the 
comparatively small amount of rise 
beyond to ft-c for the young observ- 
ers. For the oldest again there is a 
reversal of type, i.e., the rise of the 
curve beyond 25 ft-c is comparatively 
slow. The general level of this ob- 





For example, at 5 ft-c the acuity for 
J. B., age 42, is 69 per cent of the 
average of young observers; at 10 
ft-c it is 74 per cent; at 20 ft-c, 79 per 
cent; at 40 ft-c, 86 per cent and at 
100 ft-c, 100 per cent. For A. L. 
age 63, it is $9 per cent at 5 ft-c; 63 
per cent at Io ft-c; 72 per cent at 20 
ft-c; 77 per cent at 40 ft-c and 84 per 
cent at 100 ft-c. For R. S., age 70, 
however, it was 56 per cent at § ft-c; 
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57 per cent at Io ft-c; 58 per cent at 
a0 ft-c; §9 per cent at 4o ft-c and 59 
per cent at 100 ft-c. 

Points representing equivalent in- 
tensities of light, i.e., intensities which 
give the same acuity, may be found. 
For example, the average acuity of 
the three younger observers at 5 ft-c 
was 1.66. Two of the older group 
were able to attain this acuity at 
higher intensities of light, one, age 
42, at 30 ft-c and the other age 63 at 
60 ft-c. 

The average acuity of the three 
younger observers at I ft-c was 1.25. 
This value could be attained by all 


_ the older observers: J. B., age 42, at 


7.6 ft-c; A. L., age 63, at 14 ft-c; D.S., 
age $3, at 74 ft-c; and R.S., age 70, 
at 82 ft-c. 


THREE TYPES OF EYE 


The data presented and other data 
that we have obtained suggest, that 
there may be three types of eye: (a) 
A type which may be characteristic 
of youth. The curve for this type 
shows a high level of acuity through- 
out but this high level is obtained at 
Io ft-c of illumination and does not 
increase much with increased light. 
(b) A type which may be character- 
istic of middle and early old age. In 
this case there is a low level of acuity 
at the low and medium intensities 
but as light increases the acuity in- 
creases so that there is obtained a 
fairly high level of acuity at high in- 
tensities of illumination; and (c) a 
type which may be characteristic of 
old age. Here there is a low level 
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of acuity throughout but as with the 
youngest group increasing the illumi- 
nation beyond 20 ft-c does not in- 
crease the acuity very much. There 
is, of course, some overlapping as to 
type. For example, the curve for 
M.S. age 25 shows some tendency to 
conform in shape to the second type 
noted above and might therefore be 
classed as a curve for an eye func- 
tionally older than its chronological 
age; and that for D.C., age 53, con- 
forms in shape to the second type and 
in level to the third. 

The illumination needs of these 
three types of eye may be summarized 
as follows. (1) The first type with 
its high level of acuity throughout and 
a pronounced bend in the curve as 
shown in Figure 1 at approximately 
10 ft-c will not, generally speaking, 
benefit very greatly by intensities 
above this value. (2) The second 
type which has a low level of acuity 
at low and medium intensities, a 
gradual slope of curve and a fairly 
high acuity at high intensities bene- 
fits greatly by increasing the light. 
In fact the curve for this type of eye 
has still a considerable steepness of 
slope even at 100 ft-c. In this con- 
nection we are continuing the study 
in order to find out whether there is 
not some intensity greater than 100 
ft-c at which eyes in the middle ages 
reach the same level as young eyes. 
(3) The third type, with its low level 
of acuity throughout and its curve 
rising rapidly up to 10-20 ft-c and 
slowly beyond that, needs all the 
light it can get to give it a satisfac- 
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tory working level of clear seeing. 
These comments as to the benefit 
that may be derived from an increase 
in intensity of light are made, it will 
be understood, with reference to 
benefit as measured by the acuity 
test. What the results are with 
regard to speed of vision and power to 
sustain clear seeing is now being 
determined. 

We have, we believe, carried the 
study far enough at this time to give 
a significant indication of what may 
be expected in a more comprehensive 
survey. Without question, age is a 


most important factor in the effect 
of intensity of light on clear seeing; 
and the grading of intensity to meet 
the age requirement is a very impor- 
tant, if not the major problem in the 
use of intensity in lighting practice. 


TREATMENT OF THE OLDER EYE 


Among the reasons why an old eye 
needs more light, and for that reason 
derives more benefit from an increase 
in the amount of light, the following 
five may be mentioned: its smaller 
pupil; the inferior imaging power of 
its refracting media; the diminished 
transparency of the media; the decay 
in all its processes of adaptation and 
adjustment; and the failing powers of 
the retina itself. 

In the treatment of the older eye 
the physician must take all the func- 
tions of the eye into account. Errors 
in refraction and the failure of ac- 
comodation are defects in the old 
eye which can be remedied by glasses. 
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But these will not clear up the media 
or add to the discriminative powers 
of the sensorium. For these def. 
ciencies there is a very simple treat. 
ment which lies within the powers and 
province of the medical examiner to 
prescribe; namely, the intensity of 
light which is required to give the eye 
in question the acuity which in his 
judgment it is feasible and advisable 
to attain. It would also be of great 
service to the intelligent patient to 
know what acuity he is able to obtain 
at different intensities of light and, 
therefore, what type of work he may 
hope to be able to do, and what in. 
tensity of light he needs to be able to 
do this work. All that is required 
to render this service is that the ex. 
amination be made at a sufficient 
number of intensities of light and 
that the results and recommendations 
be given to the patient. That 1s, 
there should be included in the pre. 
scription given to the patient a 
correction not only for the image. 
forming function, but for the other 
functions which make of the eye an 
organ of vision. 

In every refractive anomaly that 
comes under advisement, two impor- 
tant avenues of treatment are open: 
the correction of the refractive sys 
tem to form as clear an image 4 
possible, and the correction of lighting 
conditions to give the retina the 
optimum power to discriminate detail 
in the image. The physician can go 
only so far in the task set to him to 
help in forming a clear image. It 
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remains for the lighting specialist to 
minimize the harm of the residual 
defects. Colorless light, a glareless 
field correctly balanced as to distribu- 
tion of brightness, good diffusion to 
give a minimum of glare on the work, 
and optimum intensity will go a long 
way in improving the vision and 
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health of any eye. The care and 
treatment of the defective and sick 
eye is an important field in lighting. 
Its development, it is scarcely need- 
ful to say, belongs by right and duty 
to the medical profession working in 
cooperation with the lighting spe- 
cialist. 





Following Victory Over the Knights 
of Labor, Late in the Last Century, 
the Federation Has Expanded Stead. 
ily, Until Today It Is an Important 
Pressure Group in National Affairs, 


AFL Reaches 55th Year 
in Excellent Health 


historic importance in the evolu- 

tion of American trade union 
policy that it is difficult to appraise 
its full significance without a knowl- 
edge of the craft basis on which the 
American Federation of Labor was 
founded. 

For the past two years, current 
discussions on the NRA have given 
new significance to the old question 
of craft vs. industrial unionism. In 
theory it would seem that if business 
was to be organized on industrial 
lines, labor should be similarly or- 
ganized. But more impressive than 
theory have been the facts of labor 
organization. In the great mass pro- 
duction industries, where craft lines 
had long since been obliterated, it was 


[ ise inpo unionism is of such 


By Spencer MILLer, Jr. 


found possible to secure the adhesion 
of workers on other than industrial 
lines. 

It would be a mistake to assume 
that the forces of change have not 
been operative upon the structure, 
function, and policy of labor over the 
last 54 years. Such change, as well 
as resistance to change, constitutes an 
interpretative history of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Federation is not an “intra 
mural force” in shop and factory but 
an institution which for more than 
half century has been “shaping and 
moulding many other human relations 
which are the very essence of ouf 
individual and social life.” The 
Federation is the “most significant 
organized effort of American wage 
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earners to supply an answer to the 
question of the worker’s place in the 
national economy.” 

The Federation passed through 
four chronological periods of develop- 
ment: the foundational period, 1864— 
98; the expansional period, 1899- 
1914; the World War and Reconstruc- 
tion period, 1914-24; and Prosperity 
and Depression, 1925-35. 


FIRST PERIOD 


The formative years of the Federa- 
tion are of especial interest to students 
of the labor problem. From the first 
eforts to form a national organization 
with the creation of the National 
Labor Union at the opening of the 
Civil War until the collapse of this 
frst attempt 11 years later, through 
the decade prior to the establishment 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
issues of craft unionism vs. industrial 
unionism, political action vs. eco- 
nomic action, ultimate aims vs. im- 
mediate improvements were a part 
of the ferment of ideas which pres- 
ently were to eventuate into policy. 

When in 1881 the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
of the United States and Canada held 
its initial meeting in Pittsburgh, the 
course of American trade union policy 
was outlined, and a line of demarca- 
tion set forth with the Knights of 
Labor. 

Hardly had the form of Federation 
organization been agreed upon, how- 
ever, when the industrial unrest fol- 
lowing in the wake of the business 
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depression of 1884-86 projected the 
labor question into the foreground of 
the American scene. Strikes, lock- 
outs, and political action set a race 
between the Knights of Labor and the 
Federation for the leadership of labor. 
It was a race of the hare and the 
tortoise! With the eight-hour strug- 
gle as a focal point the issue between 
the Knights and the Federation was 
drawn. The next decade was to 
witness the slow growth of the Feder- 
ation and the rapid dissolution of 
the Knights. 

The story of this decade is the 
story of the evolutionary growth of 
the Federation, of Gompers’ indomi- 
table qualities as a leader, the break 
with the Socialists, the strike for the 
eight-hour day, the struggle for Free 
Silver, the creation of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
transfer of the Federation office to 
Washington, as the political and grow- 
ing economic center of the nation. 

Out of the most careful testing 
process, the Federation came to de- 
velop as its two main objectives the 
preservation of the constitutional 
rights of its component craft unions 
and an active legislative program 
which represented the interests of all 
the workers. 


SECOND PERIOD 


Out of this background of early 
history, then, the next phase of 
American labor expansion followed a 
course which these early ideas pro- 


jected. From 1899 to the World War, 
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the Federation, which had effectively 
resisted other forces within the work- 
ing-class movements, especially in the 
early ’g0’s, grew and emerged as the 
most “comprehensive and promising 
labor organization in America.” For 
15 years thereafter, the record of 
union progress marks one of the sig- 
nificant developments in American 
industrial history. Carried forward 
by the missionary zeal of its early 
leaders, labor extended both the range 
of its organization and the area of 
its control. Nor did it hesitate dur- 
ing that period, to engage in two 
gigantic tests of strength, in the steel 
and the coal industries. While its 
objectives were not won in the former 
struggle, the latter marked an im- 
portant victory. During the period 
of this first advance, labor was 
furthermore called upon to consider 
important questions of structure, of 
the role of the unskilled in industry, 
and of such weapons as the strike 
and boycott, as well as political 
action. Through it all, however, 
Gompers provided a leadership at 
once resourceful and quick to recog- 
nize that the center of economic 
gravity and control for American 
trade unionism was in the inter- 
national unions. 

But action and reaction, by a well- 
known law of physics, are equal and 
opposite. There is some application 


of this principle in human affairs. 
Hardly had labor extended its organ- 
ization for the first five of these 
15 years, than it encountered a stiff- 
ened employer counteraction. 


The 





“open shop campaign,” the opposi- 
tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Citizens In. 
dustrial Association of America and 
the American Anti-Boycott Asso. 
ciation—all had their beginnings in 
this period. 

Nor was the resistance from em. 
ployers alone. The I. W. W. with 
its doctrines of American Syndicalism 
challenged the Federation leadership 
by a threat of dualism. The Feder- 
ation was, however, more than equal 
to this challenge; but it did not rest 
there. Spurred on to political action 
by the amazing achievement of the 
British Trade Unions at the polls in 
1905, the Federation evolved its non- 
partisan political program of “‘reward- 
ing its friends and defeating its 
enemies,” and made the abuse of the 
injunction the spearhead of its attack, 
as well as the basis for support. The 
Republican majority in Congress was 
cut in two with the first use of 
political power. 

As labor moved into the second 
period of this pre-War expansion, it 
met with increasing public sympathy 
because its aims were consonant with 
those of the social reformers. Even 
violence in the labor struggle did not 
permanently injure the position of the 
Federation, for during this period, 
labor was consolidating gains, mark- 
ing out new areas for advance, and 
achieving an effective control of the 
organization by a defeat of the 
Socialists. It was the period in 
which labor finally secured the pas- 
sage of the Clayton Act—the Magna 
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Carta of Labor, which declared for 
the first time that labor was “‘not a 
commodity nor article of commerce.” 


THIRD PERIOD 


The decade of the World War and 
the reconstruction period that fol- 
lowed was momentous in the life of 
American labor. 

During the war period, labor’s 
membership more than doubled; its 
place in the national economy was 
recognized as never before; national 
legislation was enacted in behalf of 
labor that disclosed something of its 
growing economic power. ““Gomper- 
ian forcefulness,” as it came to be 
known, proved itself an influence of 
immense consequence on the side of 
the Allies in the time of war and no 
less effective in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

The reconstruction period that fol- 
lowed was marked by a program of 
vigorous activity by labor, as the 
Government adjustment agencies 
were dissolved. The steel and soft 
coal strikes, with all of their un- 
settlement, took place in this period. 
So, too, were the declarations by 
labor on such momentous issues as 
the nationalization of the mines and 
ofcredit. It was a period, in a word, 
of expansion both of membership and 
of declared functions. 

The era of normalcy and retreat, 
which followed hard on this period, 
disclosed some of the inner weak- 
nesses of this earlier period of growth. 
The revival of the open shop drive 
found labor unprepared for such a 
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campaign of liquidation. The record 
of the railroad strike is in part a 
measure of such unpreparedness. 
Added to such employer opposition 
were adverse court decisions, which 
turned back the growing power of 
labor on another flank. 

But labor, as of old, had lost a 
skirmish but not the battle. In 1923 
it promulgated “Industry’s Manifest 
Destiny” at the Portland Conven- 
tion, the last one over which Samuel 
Gompers presided in its entirety. It 
predicted a new era of industrial 
democracy—a functional society as 
over against the extension of state 
regulatory powers. It turned its 
back officially on labor banking, and 
gave its support rather to labor 
insurance, workers’ education, and 
legal information. A year later, it 
made good its belief in non-partisan 
political action by endorsing Senator 
LaFollette for President on a third 
party ticket. The same year was 
also to mark the passing of Gompers 
and the close of a long, colorful and 
notable chapter in American labor 
leadership. 


FOURTH PERIOD 


The fourth part brings the history 
of the Federation into contemporary 
focus. It is the record of Labor 
through the New Era of Prosperity 
and the Great Depression which fol- 
lowed. It is at once a record of 
labor which failed to advance in 
prosperity according to past prec- 
edents but which resisted to a con- 


siderable measure the disintegrating 
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influences of the depression. The 
main reason for retarding labor ad- 
vance was “welfare capitalism,” which 
was being used to seduce workers 
from their earlier loyalties. As one 
looks back over the wreck of many 
of these welfare devices they disclose 
a naiveté on the part both of manage- 
ment and labor in accepting such 
techniques. On the other hand, in- 
ternal struggles with Communists 
and so-called “progressives” kept the 
house divided and impaired labor’s 
frontal resistance. 

But most effective of all was labor’s 
growing power as a pressure group 
in national politics. The enactment 
of the Hawes-Cooper Convict Labor 
Act and the Norris-La Guardia Act 
represent the culmination of years of 
determination and agitation concern- 


ing the Labor Injunction and Convict 


Labor. In addition, labor’s election 
of its friends to Congress has pro- 
ceeded with notable success. 

The record of American labor in 
the Depression years will in the 
perspective of history stand out as 
notable. The Union treasuries have 
proved an effective first line of defense 
for countless union members. The 
only reasonably accurate index of 
unemployment in the country is 
that published monthly by the Feder- 
ation. The most determined support 
for an adequate system of labor 
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exchanges and resistance to wa 
slashing has come from labor and, 
finally, their support of unemploy. 
ment insurance has lifted the question 
out of academic discussion into the 
realm of practical politics. Their 
support of a 30-hour law compelled 
the Administration as a compromise 
measure to devise the Recovery Act, 
Here are achievements tangible and 
substantial! 

As to the future of the Federation: 
it has already faced squarely the 
issue of structural change as a neces. 
sary condition of organizing the mas 
production industries; an_ enlarged 
Executive Council has given greater 
potential power to this body as. 
policy-making agency between con. 
ventions; and the role of labor under 
the NRA is raising many questions 
of new trade unionism, after an Amer 
can pattern. 

Research and Education are conm- 
ing to occupy an even more important 
place in the planning of the Feder. 
ation’s policy; this suggests the future 
course. With the coming into the 
labor movement, of more men trained 
in research and educational methods, 
another new element appears which 
will bring a new vitality to policy 
and aid the Federation in becoming 
an even more important part in the 
development of the national econ 
omy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EXECUTIVE GUIDANCE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By C. Canby Balderston. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935, 
435 PP-» $3-75 


“Our point of view toward industrial 
relations is that, within the limits imposed 
by uncontrollable economic forces, each 
decision affecting people should be based 
primarily on what is fair to both parties. 
tis our conviction that a business execu- 
tive is in the position of a trustee who has 
obligations to his employees, his creditors 
or owners, and his customers. The nice 
balancing of responsibility inherent in 
this situation requires ethical sensitive- 
ness of a high order.” So explains Mr. 
Balderston in his introduction to this 
description and appraisal of the indus- 
tial relations practices of 25 American 
companies, which are chosen as outstand- 
ing either for their experimental efforts 
or for their development of well balanced 
programs. 

Mr. Balderston has unquestionably 
made a notable contribution to our litera- 
ture on industrial relations by thus bring- 
ing together, in uniform pattern, descrip- 
tions of the programs of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corp., Columbia Conserve 
Company, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Eastman Kodak Company, Edison Elec- 
te Illuminating Company of Boston, 
General Electric Company, Goodyear 
Tireand Rubber Company, Hart, Schaff- 
wr and Marx, Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company, Irving Trust Company, the 


Kohler Company, the Leeds and North- 
rop Company, R. H. Macy and Co., 
the Proctor and Gamble Co., the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., the Samarkand Co., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil of California, Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, and Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. This he does 
in Part I. 

In Part II, he draws inferences regard- 
ing the factors underlying personnel deci- 
sions, draws up with proper reservations 
a selected standard or composite program 
and appraises methods and conflicting 
concepts. 

In Part III he gives thumbnail analyses 
of the Companies represented as to the 
competitive and other conditions which 
determine in part their labor policies. 

It is Mr. Balderston’s purpose to de- 
scribe what is best in industrial relations. 
This volume therefore contains a mini- 
mum of criticism and omits entirely de- 
scription of unsound or vicious practices. 

However the author is a realist, and his 
criticisms are interesting and pertinent. 
He states: (1) “The most serious flaw is 
their inability to provide job security.” 
This flaw he obviously cannot deal with 
in brief space. (2) ‘““Another patent flaw 
is that many are not well rounded and 
integrated. A common example of such 
unbalance is lack of attention to the per- 
sonnel of official staff.” We question this 
example. The absence of balance and 
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integration is more generally the result 
of an almost inevitable lack of basic phi- 
losophy in executives. Only introverts 
are philosophers, but only extroverts be- 
come executives. (3) ‘““This leads to a 
weakness that often is so serious as to 
destroy the usefulness of programs that 
appear on the surface to be excellent. It 
has its source in supervisors who are un- 
sympathetic with the personnel policies of 
top management or whose backgrounds 
make them _ ineffective interpreters.” 
This is a nice point but it must be remem- 
bered that top management selects and 
appoints these officials. (4) “In some 
concerns, in the selection of workers and 
executives, there seems to be no clearly 
defined policy. Perhaps the copying of 
other concerns is substituted for a dis- 
passionate analysis of the type of em- 
ployee and executive needed.” 

In his generalizations on the subject of 
the sharing of management with em- 
ployees Mr. Balderston concludes that it 
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is necessary “‘to serve the best that de. 
mocracy can offer without loss of eff. 
ciency at those points where autocracy js 
superior.” Many ways of doing this are 
being tried, but few are succeeding be. 
cause of the absence of “dispassionate 
analysis.” 

The author’s criticisms are constructive 
in the sense that they look toward the bet- 
tering of policies which are already by 
common standards outstanding. One 
therefore concludes the reading of this 
book with a feeling that the last 15 years 
have brought progress in this field, which 
is a real tribute to the American indus- 
trialist. Might we add that it is also an 
encouraging tribute to students and advo- 
cates of social progress? 

Mr. Balderston and the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce are to 
be congratulated on the publication of 
this study. It should find its way to the 
library of every industrial executive and 
college in the country. , 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY; ITS DISCOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Glen U. Cleeton and Charles W. Mason. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1934, xvi plus 183, $2.00 


Reviewed by Epwarp S. Cowprick 


In this latest attempt to isolate the 
germ of executive ability, the chief faults 
are due to the authors’ ambition to talk to 


too large an audience. The thesis is di- 
rected sometimes to industrial managers, 
sometimes to personnel or educational 
specialists, sometimes to youthful aspir- 
ants to executive rank. Consequently it 
lacks cohesion of material and unity of 
purpose. It covers the fields of psychol- 
ogy, personnel administration and indus- 
trial engineering, with occasional sketchy 


incursions into the realm of general man- 
agement. Mingled with up-to-the-min- 
ute reports of first class research in rating 
and tests, one finds some admonitions 
that are faintly reminiscent of the old 
courses in personal efficiency. 

But the reader who makes allowance for 
this defective method of approach will 
find in the book much that is of value. 
The analysis of executive functions, and 
of the traits of personality that conduce 
to their successful performance, is pene- 
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trating and honest. The authors are es- 
pecially skillful in their discrimination 
between executive ability and leadership, 
pointing out that the latter is an essential 
ingredient of, but does not necessarily 
include, the former. They shrewdly indi- 
cate the difference between leadership 
qualities that are allied to executive ca- 
pacity, and those that function most suc- 
cessfully in the field of politics. They 
emphasize the importance of the ability 
to reach decisions, which they consider a 
vital element in the executive’s qualifica- 
tions. On this point they say: 

“Ability to reach a decision is often the 
distinguishing mark of an executive. 
Alone it does not make a successful execu- 
tive, yet it overshadows the other traits 
in importance. Weaknesses elsewhere 
may be compensated for satisfactorily; 
but not so with decision. Nothing is con- 
structively done without decision and he 
who makes it is the executive according 
to our definition. . . . Fruitful scientific 
research is often done by men who are 
extremely deficient in decision. The lat- 
ter are constantly seeking new facts and 
are very skeptical of any conclusions. 
This attitude of indecision is for them an 
element of strength; but indecision on the 
part of an executive is fatal.” 

Much of the book is given up to de- 
scriptions of rating systems and tests de- 
signed to disclose executive possibilities. 
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Here the authors include material from 
an unpublished thesis of Mason. They 
also make discriminating use of the 
studies of Kemble, Yoakum, Bingham, 
Tead, Fryer, Link, Viteles and other ex- 
plorers in the field of industrial research. 

The appendices present the details of a 
series of tests, mainly the work of Mason, 
which have been used in experimental 
work with moderate success. These tests 
include examinations in general informa- 
tion, vocational aptitude, arithmetical 
reasoning, judgment, relationships, an- 
tonyms and synonyms, and interests, thus 
being designed to give a broad enough 
view of the subject’s mental and emo- 
tional capabilities to form at least some 
basis for a decision as to his executive 
ability. The tests are admittedly experi- 
mental and the authors indicate that some 
changes already have been made. 

Throughout the book, stress is laid 
upon the requirements of present-day in- 
dustry and the essential difference be- 
tween the old-fashioned domineering boss 
—however successful in his environment 
—and the many-sided expert in confer- 
ence and codrdination who has been 
brought to the top by the demands of de- 
pression and recovery. Here they are on 
solid ground and their conclusions are in 
line with those of the most advanced 
industrial thinkers. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By T. S. Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans; with a Foreword by The Rt. Hon, 
Winston S. Churchill, C. H., M. P. New York, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., 1934, xiv plus 310 pp., $3.50 


Reviewed by Jess T. Hopkins, Manager, Public Employment Center of Rochester 


A placement record of jobs filled, from 
just over 700,000 in 1922 to more than a 
million and three-quarters in 1932, is con- 
vincing evidence of the importance of the 
Employment Exchange Service of Great 
Britain. These figures, and many more 
describing population, industrial trends 
and economic conditions, are set forth 
and analyzed in Part I of Chegwidden’s 
and Myrddin-Evans’ three-part volume 
“The Employment Exchange Service of 
Great Britain.” Every page carries an 
array of facts and figures which makes the 
work an authoritative historical reference. 
No short review can do it justice. 

The growth of large-scale industries, 
the population shift from farms to indus- 
trial centers, the problem of seasonal em- 
ployment, the membership of trade un- 
ions, and the rise and decline of various 
occupations, all assist in giving a picture 
of what has happened in Great Britain 
in recent decades. It shows, for example, 
that there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber employed in coal mining, general engi- 
neering, iron and steel, ship building and 
marine engineering, cotton and wool in- 
dustries; while an increase has been 
recorded in the electrical trades, silk and 
artificial silk, printing and publishing, 
book binding, motor vehicles, cycles, air- 
craft, miscellaneous metal industries, 
building and public works, and distribu- 
tion. In some details at least, this pic- 
ture is not unlike our own. : 


The development of Great Britain’s 
system is traced from Igo0g (although 
there had been spasmodic efforts in this 
direction since 1885) through various 
phases, including a period of great activ- 
ity and usefulness during the War and 
demobilization, down to today when, ac- 
cording to the authors, there are 420 pub- 
lic employment offices and 747 branch 
offices strategically located throughout 
the British Isles. A quarter-century’s ex- 
perience in the development of a nation- 
ally codrdinated system of public employ- 
ment offices presents an interesting record 
to many in the United States as our own 
national system of affiliated emp!oyment 
offices begins to take shape. 

In many respects, it can be assumed 
that there will be certain differences in 
policies and methods between their sys- 
tem and that which is developing in the 
United States. Many communities over 
there now have specially designed build- 
ings to house the activities of their public 
employment _ service. However, there 
does not seem to be the same emphasis 
upon divisional organization designed to 
serve separate occupational groups as is 
the case in the United States. Separate 
space for men and for women is appat- 
ently the rule; however, an attempt is 
being made to set up in some centers em- 
ployment offices for the purpose of serving 
special industrial groups. 

The reader notes, among other things, 
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that in Great Britain the public employ- 
ment office is permitted to advance trans- 
portation costs, under certain conditions, 
to candidates who are being referred out 
to jobs. The veterans are given every 
consideration and special preference upon 
many occasions. A counseling service for 
juniors is an important activity. Certain 
eforts have been made also to provide 
training facilities for men and women. 
Eight centers of this kind, accommo- 
dating 3200 people at one time, have of- 
fered training in various trades and occu- 
pations. Over 33,000 individuals have 
passed through these centers and more 
than 17,000 of that number have been 
subsequently placed on jobs. They have 
served in a way as temporary stopping 
places for workers who have been trans- 
ferred out of a greatly depressed area. 
Special training facilities have been set 
up for women planning to go into domes- 
ticservice. Over 60,000 women have had 


the benefit of this experience. 
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Over the past ten years, the efficiency 
of the employment service has increased 
from placement figures of 83 per cent of 
the openings offered in 1922, to 92 per 
cent of all openings filled in 1932. 

The third part of the book gives a very 
interesting description of the administra- 
tion of unemployment insurance. This is 
a timely document for the United States 
as legislation may soon give this country 
an Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
public employment service of Great Bri- 
tain finds that, over a period of years, 
from 60 to 70 per cent of all insured work- 
ers have suffered unemployment at some 
time or other. a 
_ Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Director of Re- 
search of Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., has performed a real service in plan- 
ning a series of books, of which this is 
the first, describing the public employ- 
ment offices and unemployment insurance 
experience of various countries. 
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STANFORD NAMES BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS 


The Stanford University Board of 
Trustees has appointed fifteen busi- 
ness executives to the Business School 
faculty, these appointees including 
some of the first-line executives of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Under these appointments, which 
represent an important innovation in 
professional education, graduate stu- 
dents in business will be given inti- 
mate association with business leaders 
who are actively on the “firing line” of 
industry and finance. According to 
Dean J. Hugh Jackson of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business, these consult- 
ing professors will not only give occa- 
sional lectures at the University, but 
will also consult with the full-time 
members of the faculty regarding vari- 
ous technical problems within their 
own field of business activity, and, to 
some extent, consult with advanced 
research students or make available 
to them materials from their respec- 
tive organizations. 

The appointments, which become 
effective with the academic year 
1935-36, are as follows: 

S. Waldo Coleman, president of the 
North American Investment Com- 
pany and of the Russ Building Com- 
pany, was appointed Consulting Pro- 
fessor of Finance. 

Reagan P. Connally, vice-president 
and general manager of The Empo- 


rium, was named Associate Consult. 
ing Professorof Merchandising. 

Paul L. Davies, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Food Machinery Cor. 
poration of San Jose, was made Asggo. 
ciate Consulting Professor of Business 
Policy. 

George W. Hall, controller of The 
White House and a director of the 
Controllers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, was 
named Assistant Consulting Professor 
of Retail Accounting. 

A. H. Hockenbeamer, president of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Com. 
pany, was appointed Consulting Pro. 
fessor of Public Utility Management. 

George R. Keast, senior partner on 
the Pacific Coast of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, was made Con. 
sulting Professor of Accounting. 

Roger D. Laphan, president of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Con. 
pany and of the Oceanic and Oriental 
Navigation Company, was appointed 
Consulting Professor of Water Trans- 
portation. 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company, was 
named Consulting Professor of In- 
surance. 

F. L. Lipman, chairman of the 
board of the Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Company, was appointed 
Consulting Professor of Banking. 

E. B. MacNaughton, president 0 
the First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, and chairman of the Board of 
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trustees Of Reed College, was also 
named Consulting Professor of 
Banking. 

Atholl McBean, president of Glad- 
ding, McBean & Company, was made 
Consulting Professor of Industrial 
Management. 

Eugene G. McCann, manager of the 
personnel department of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company was 
named Assistant Consulting Professor 
of Personnel Management. 

James Reed, general manager of the 
Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
District, was made Associate Con- 
sulting Professor of Industrial Man- 
agement. 

Clifford E. Schink, treasurer of the 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 
ing Corporation, was named Assistant 
Consulting Professor of Finance. 

C. C. Teague of Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, formerly a member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and president of the 
California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, and various other market- 
ing and coOperative organizations, 
was appointed Consulting Professor 
of Codperative Marketing. 


REPORT ON WORKERS’ PHYSIQUE 


Areport on physical findings among 
tettain groups of workers, published 
by the Employment Stabilization Re- 
arch Institute of the University of 
Minnesota, details results of an effort 
to determine whether any differences 
nthe physical status of workers exist 

tween one occupation and another. 

Those conducting the research ana- 
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lyzed the physical examination rec- 
ords of 527 employed and unemployed 
men over 20 years of age. The men 
were classified into three groups: 

Group I—118 men who are or have 
been skilled shop workers, such as 
polishers, toolmakers, brass and iron 
molders and machinists. 

Group II—182 factory operatives. 

Group III—227 clerical workers, 
such as record clerks, office clerks and 
secretaries. 

Conclusions were as follows: 

1. Skilled workers and factory oper- 
atives (Groups I and II) are nearly 
equal in intellectual ability as meas- 
ured by a standard intelligence test, 
while clerical workers (Group III) are 
significantly superior to both. 

2. The three groups differ little in 
age, height, and weight. 

3. Subjective symptoms are re- 
ported with about the same frequency 
by the three groups. The differences 
that occur are in most instances not 
very large and are not consistently in 
the same direction for the three age 
classes. 

4. Physical defects are rarely dis- 
tributed equally in the three groups, 
but only in few instances are the 
differences statistically significant. 

5. The number of physical defects 
per individual is nearly the same in 
the three occupational groups. 

6. Comparison of the three groups 
in physical ratings does not show any 
large differences. Almost half of all 
the men, irrespective of occupation, 
have defects which may impair their 
industrial efficiency. 
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7. Dividing the occupational groups 
into two intellectual levels does not 
accentuate the differences found. It 
seems, therefore, that intelligence is 
not a factor in causing or obscuring 
group differences. 

8. Comparison of age groups shows 
rather definite differences. Most of 
the defects occur more frequently 
among the older men, but there are 
some exceptions. Diseases of the up- 


per respiratory tract, goiter, skin dis- 


eases, and a few other disorders occy 
less frequently among the older men, 
This finding is in agreement with 
those reported by other investigators, 

9g. The evidence presented here sup. 
ports Sydenstricker and _ Britten's 
findings of insignificant group differ. 
ences and thus fails to support their 
suggestion that greater difference 
would be obtained if a study wer 
made of specific occupations within 
the lower economic levels. 





